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Critical Notices. 



the author is best explaiued in his own 
words : 

" I. That St. Matthew was the first writ- 
er of a Gospel ; that he composed it 
early for the instruction of the Jewish 
people, and published it in Judea : 
"11. That St. Mark was the second evan- 
gelist ; whose Gospel was revised or 
even dictated by St. Peter : that it was 
compiled for a mixed society of Jewish 
and Gentile converts, and. according to 
all appearances, published at Rome or 
in Italy ; 
"III. That the next evangelist, St. Luke, 
wrote with a more peculiar view to the 
converted Gentiles, and, as seems like- 
ly, in Acfaaia: 
"IV. That St. John had seen the three 
farmer Gospels, and bore testimony to 
the truth of them ; and wrote his own 
probably after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, in Asia Minor. 
*' On these several heads I will first al- 
lege authorities from ancient Christian 
writers ; and iheq endeavour to bring a 
consonant evidence from the Gospels them- 
selves. 

" But, as I propose to consider chiefly 
the internal evidence, I shall enly give a 
summary view of the historical s collec- 
tions of which may easily be found in learn- 
ed authors, as Le Clerc iu his Evangelical 
Harmony, Doctor Mill in the testimonies 
prefixed to each Gospel, Mr. Jones in his 
book entitled, A new and full method of 
settling the Canonical Authority of the 
New Testament, and Dr. Lardner in his 
valuable work. The Credibility of the 
Gospel History." 

The author has perfonned his work 
with great perspicuity, judgment, and 
erudition : his references are abun- 
dant and precise ; and in this volume 
the student will not onlj^ find what 
will prepare his mind to detect the 
plausibilities of Neologism, but he 
will find a direction to works of sound 
theology and standard authority. — 
Moreover, we are glad to find that 
the author does not confine his re- 
ferences to the lucubrations of high 
churchmen, but directs to such men 
as Owen and Doddridge. 

The republication is creditable to 
Doctor Elrington — because, independ- 
ent of the anxiety he hereby evmces 
to mve a wider scope to the studies 
of theological aspirants, he has prov- 
ed his industry (a thing, however so 
valuable, but little practised in this 
our day,) by adding those ample in- 
dexes, which greatly facilitate the 
mastering of the sul^ject-matter of the 
volume. 



An Introductitn le Latin Syntax, by Josh. 
Mair, A.M- New Edition, &c. 

An excellent edition of a well known 
school-book. Mair's exercises have 
been for some time acknowledged ge- 
nerally to be the best introduction to 
th« making of Latin, that can be put 
into the hands of the tyro ; and we 
are sure that in this improved form, 
it is likely to come into stiU more ex- 
tensive use, and reputation. The ty- 
pography of the present edition is 
beautiful ; those shameful inaccu- 
racies that so disgrace the common 
run of school-books have altogether 
disappeared; some valuable adcUtions 
and amendments have been made by 
the Editor : and the whole has been 
compressed into a portable pocket 
volume. The vocabularies at the 
end seem to have been got up with 
considerable care, and form a most 
valuable appendix. 



TTie Tour of the Holy Land ; in a series of 
Conversations. By the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, O. U. &e. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. 

IrfDEPBNDENTtv of its being conse- 
crated by Jewish History, and scrip- 
tural allusion, Palestine is in itself a 
romantic country. Its fi-equent change 
of masters, and the vast difference of 
character observable among those 
who, at different periods, have been 
the lords of its soil, have proved that 
man is not so far the creature of cir- 
cumstances as to render his disposi- 
tion and manners dependent on the 
soil or climate of the country where 
he grows. But the scenery of Pa- 
lestine is as diversified as its history. 
Its northern boundaries are the sub- 
lime and snow-capped mountains of 
Libanus ; its soutnem and western, 
the barren and sandy wastes of 
Idumea and Arabia. The lovely sea 
of Galilee resembling in softness the 
lakes of Cumberland, and in gran- 
deur those of the western Highlands 
of Scotland, seems as if set in con- 
trast with the gloomy expanse of the 
Dead Sea, linked to it by the same 
river, and comparable in its dismal 
and desolate appearance, to no other 
spot in the wide world. Here ridges 
of lofty mountains and nigged rocks, 
there plains and valleys of more than 
Arcadian beauty meet the eye in 
every direction. While the ruins of 
ancient cities, spots honoured as the 
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scenes of the most important transac' 
tions engage the attention of the anti- 
quary and excite the inquiries of the 
travelkr at every step of his journey. 
In the vestiges that it retains of its 
past history, and the melancholy 
proof it aflFords of its present situa- 
tion, there is no country which can 
^ve birth in the contemplative mind 
to Such a vast variety of reflections, 
political, moral and religious. 

It is with reference to those of the 
last-named character, that this little 
work has been compiled. We do not 
admire the conversational style which 
Mr. Morehead has thought proper to 
adopt; and we think some of his 
speakers are far too declamatory to 
be very pleasant conversational com- 
panions. Yet upon the whole we have 
seldom perused a more interesting 
little volume of its kind. The Rev. 
Compiler has embodied in it a con- 
siderable quantity of correct and va* 



luable information. The whole is 
written with much liveliness of style, 
and there are some passages of con- 
siderable brilliancy and beauty. 

We have elsewhere given one ex- 
tract from this little volume^ which 
may serve as a specimen of its style 
and character. 

As this epitome seems to have been 
designed for young people chiefly, we 
could hare wished that they had been 
parties represented in the dialogue. 
A series of conversations between a 
father and son ; — or the fiction of the 
journal of a young traveller would 
probably have rendered the work 
more attractive to this class of readers. 
A small map of Palestine, pointing 
out the route of Pamphilus, woula 
have been an acceptable and useful 
frontispiece, while two or three plates 
of places described, without much 
augmenting the cost, would much in- 
crease the popularity of the volume. 



COLONIAL SLAVERY. 



Appeal to the People of Ireland, on behalf of the Slaves in the Britith Colonies. 



Fellow countrymen ! Are you aware 
that there are at present in the colo- 
nies of Great Britain, eight hundred 
thousand human beings, subjects of 
the British government, who are kept 
in cruel and degrading bondage? 

Are you aware that this class of 
your fellow-subjects were originally 
torn from their native homes by pi- 
rates, and transported across the At- 
lantic by traffickers in human flesh ? 
Do you consider, therefore, that the 
slaves, robbed of liberty by this fla- 
gitious violation of all law, hare as 
just a claim — as undeniable a right — 
to freedom, as their masters who en- 
slave them, or any free-bom son of 
Britain .'' 

Are you aware that these unhappy 
victims of lawless tyranny are consi- 
dered as the absolute property of their 
masters — are bought and sold like 
cattle, and transferred at pleasure — 
are seized for their master's debts, 
put up to auction, and knocked down 
to the highest bidder ? 

Are you aware that these, your 
brethren, by all the common ties of 
humanity, are driven in gangs to their 
daily toil by the cart- whip ; are work- 



ed Bke beasts of burthen, and receive 
no wages for their toil ? 

Are you aware that their masters 
and drivers are armed with almost 
uncontrolled authority over the lives 
and persons of their slaves ? and we 
appeal to you, when uncontrolled 
power is possessed by man, is it not 
always abused.' What then must 
be the case in the West Indies, where 
the slaves are regarded as a lower race 
of beings, not formed of the same flesh 
and blood.' Oh ! it is wantonly and 
cruelly abused: the slaves are pu- 
nished for any offence or no offence, 
and have no adequate redress. Few 
of the colonial legislatures admit the 
evidence of a slave. Complaint, 
therefore, if they dare complain, 
would expose them to a repetition of 
punishment, and add suffering to suf- 
fering. 

Are you aware of the custom of 
flogging female slaves ? You may be 
aware of its existence, but not of its 
horrors. Unless you had been present 
at this soul-sickening spectacle — ^un- 
less you had been witnesses of the 
shameful exposure of the person — the 
cutting-whip — the lacerated flesh — 



